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To  His  Excellency, 

James  B.  McCkeary, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Honored  Sir: — 

The  accompanying  report  has  been  read  and  ap- 
proved and  formally  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
as  their  regular  report  to  you-  and  the  General  Assembly. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  it  is  respect- 
fully submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Bennett  H.  Young,  President. 


REGULAR  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  VISITORS  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  INSTI- 
TUTION FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  BLIND. 


To  His  Excellency, 

James  B.  McCeeary, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealtli  of  Kentucky. 

Sir:— 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  under  our  charge  during  the 
past  year  in  the  white  department  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  and  in  the  colored  department  was  twenty- 
four,  making  in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 


THE  NAMES  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  THOSE  IN  THE  WHITE 
DEPARTMENT  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Names.  Residences. 
Abbott,  Mapy  Etta  ...Lewis  County- 
Adams,  Frank  Woodford  County 

Alexander,  Mary  Katherine  ^  Warren  County 

Allen,  James  Edward  ....Oilio  County 

Augustus,  Genevieve  ,  Paducah 

Barnard,  Albert  Harrison  County 

Bateman,   Beatrice  Louisville 

Becker,  Bertrand  ,  Louisville 

Begley,  Sam  Leslie  County 

Benedict,  Rom  Feeley  Louisville 

Berlew,  Louis  Louisville 

Berry,  Deward  Fleming  County 

Boggs,  Lula  Laurel  County 

Bulock,  Iris  Barren  County 

Burk,  Herbert  Kenton  County 

Burke,  Chester  Whitley  County 

Bushong,  Willie  Herbert  Monroe  County 

Carrington,  Roy  Lewis  County 
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Names.  Residences. 

Chapman,  Dovie  Virginia  Barren  County 

Chapman,  John  William  Barren  County 

Clemmons,  Alice  Jackson  County 

Clemmons,  Everett  Jackson  County 

Cole,  Ruby  Nell  Carroll  County 

Coleman,  Edgar  Boyd  County 

Conger,  Verbie  May  Crittenden  County 

Coulter,  Frank  Monroe  County 

Crawford,  Edward  Louisville 

Danks,  Lennis  Muhlenberg  County 

Denton,  Charlie..-  Warren  County 

Diamond,  Nannie  Lou  Breathitt  County 

Dunn,  Billie  Louisville 

Ellis,  Eva  Jane  Warren  County 

Embry,  Lottie  Grayson  County 

Farmer,  Valera  iHarlan  County 

Foster,  Dorothy  Louisville 

Fraim,  John  McLean  County 

Fraim,  Pinkie  McLean  County 

Frazier,  Clarence  Johnson  County 

Fugate,  Arnold  Perry  County 

l<\iman,  Harry  Paducah 

Gardner,  Robert  Winchester 

Garrett,  Ada  Casey  County 

Gaunce,  Reynolds  Nicholas  County 

Gibson,  Sarah  Jackson  County 

Gillis,  Bonnie  Louisville 

Graham,   Carl  Louisville 

Gray,  Yirgie  Mercer  County 

iHaddox,  Lelia  Louisville 

Hahn,  Herman  Louisville 

Hall,   Mary  Louisville 

Hanks,  Robert  Rockcastle  County 

Hawkins,  Sadie  Anderson  County 

Hayes,  Ernest  Grayson  County 

Helm,  Aubrey  Christian  County 

Herndon,  Katherine  Madison  County 

Higgs,  Leona  Edmonson  County 

Huggins,   Octavia  Louisville 

Jackson,  Mary  J  Warren  County 

Jones,  Zona  Louisville 

^"ce  Louisville 

King,  Gladys  Bracken  County 

Kmg,  Irvip  Cole  Warren  County 

LaFollette.  Ivo  Larue  County 

LaFollette,  Reglna  Larue  County 
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Names.  Residences. 

Lay,  John  Martin  Leslie  County 

Lay,  Loida  Leslie  County 

Lay,  Leslie  Whitley  County 

Lee,  Bessie  Rockcastle  County 

Lewis,  William  Hart  County 

Lewis,  Lawrence  Hart  County 

Lile,  Clara  Green  County 

Mattingly,  Lola  Bell  Union  County 

McParland,  Luster  Harlan  County 

Moseley,   Willis  Owensboro 

Murphy,  William  Johnson  County 

Outland,  Onie  Calloway  County 

Pace,  Tressie  Magoffin  County 

Parker,  Florence  Whitley  County 

Parker,  Grace  Whitley  County 

Parker,  Hazel  Louisville 

Parker,   May  Louisville 

Parker,  Thelma  Calloway  County 

Patrick,  Noah  Louisville 

Peyton,  Lena  Anderson  County 

Philippe,  Louis  Campbell  County 

Preston,  Catherine  Lexington 

Puckett,  Harry  Boyd  County 

Raff,  Rosa  Louisville 

Redell,  Paul  Linden  .Campbell  County 

Reynolds,   Sam  Louisville 

Reynolds,  Tom  Louisville 

Richie,  Arthur  Perry  County 

Richie,  Rufena  Perry  County 

Richie,  Samuel  Perry  County 

Ricketts,  Hershal  Whitley  County 

Schweers,  Dora  Trimble  County 

Schweers,  Edward  Trimble  County 

Schweers,  Elizabeth  Trimble  County 

Seymour,  Robert  Louisville 

Shepherd,  James  Knott  County 

Shepherd,  Sarah  Knott  County 

Shepherd,  Solomon  Knott  County 

Siler,  Bertha  Whitley  County 

Smith,  Everett  Garrard  County 

Snapp,  Ernest  Fleming  County 

Stevens,  Elizabeth  Louisville 

Sunderland,  May  Whitley  County 

Thomas,  Wallace  Nelson  County 

Turner,  Ira  Monroe  County 

Turner,  Lonnie  Monroe  County 
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Names. 

Veazie,  Rotert  

Vincent,  Fairy  Bell- 
Vires,  Elvira  

Ward,  Tennessee  

Wash,  Lula  May  

White,  Richard  , 

Williams,  Lonnie  

Willingham,  Cooper. 
Willingham,  Edith... 
Willingham,  Mary ... 
Young,  Edgar  


Residences. 

 Louisville 

Jessamine  County 
..Breathitt  County 

 Martin  County 

..Anderson  County 

 Barren  County 

 Paducah 

 Louisville 

,  Louisville 

 Louisville 

 Taylor  County 


THE  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THOSE  IN  THE  COLORED 
DEPARTMENT  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Names.  Residences. 

Cox,  Irene  Christian  County 

Drane,  George  Beeler  Ohio  County 

Duncan,  James  Breckinridge  County 

Eades,  Otis  McLean  County 

Elkins,  McHenry  Louisville 

Gaines,  Harriet  Owensboro 

Gaines,  Norman  Owensboro 

Gardner,  Birdie  Calloway  County 

Gatewood,  John  •  Barren  County 

Gilbert,  Kate  ^  Owensboro 

Jolly,   William  Louisville 

Locks,  Nannie  Bell  Louisville 

Malone,  James  Pulaski  County 

Moss,  Louisa  Louisville 

Mukes,  Norah  Owen  County 

Parker,  May  Lou  Lyons  County 

Phillips,  Lillis  Louisville 

Poe,  Rache  Mercer  County 

Radford,  Mattie  May  Louisville 

Saulsbury,  Charles  Daviess  County 

Saulsbury,  William   Owensboro 

Selvy.  Otto  Louisville 

Tyson,  Lucille  Todd  County 

Wood.  Clara  Barren  County 
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THE  FOLLOWING  PERSONS  HAVE  BEEN 

EMPLOYED : 

A  superintendent,  Miss  Snsan  B.  Merwin,  with  a  salary 
of  $150.00  a  month. 

A  matron,  Miss  Galena  R.  Mei^in,  with  a  salary  of 
$75.00  a  month. 

A  teacher.  Miss  Lydia  Scoggan,  with  a  salary  of  $55.00 
a  month. 

A  teacher.  Miss  M.  Blye  Allan,  with  a  salary  of  $55.00 
a  month. 

A  teacher,  Mrs.  C.  F.  de  Mey,  with  a  salary  of  $55.00  a 
month. 

A  teacher  of  kindergarten,  Miss  Anna  Hanlon,  with  a 

salary  of  $55.00  a  month. 
A  teacher  of  sewing  and  domestic  science,  Miss  Vernette 

Scoggan,  with  a  salary  of  $60.00  a  month. 
A  stenographer  and  teacher  of  typewriting.  Miss  Cath- 
erine Moriarty,  with  a  salary  of  $45.00  a  month. 
A  teacher  of  handicraft,  Mr.  Joe  Fitzner,  with  a  salary 

of  $35.00  a  month. 
A  teacher  of  music,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick,  with  a 

salary  of  $100.00  a  month. 
A  teacher  of  music.  Miss  Julia  Pumell,  with  a  salary  of 

$45.00  a  month. 
A  teacher  of  music,  Mrs.  Claude  Allen,  with  a  salary  of 

$48.00  a  month. 
A  teacher  of  piano  tuning  and  physical  training,  Mr. 

Clifford  B.  Martin,  with  a  salary  of  $75.00  a  month. 
A  bo3^s'  governess,  Miss  Anna  Moran,  with  a  salary  of 

$30.00  a  month. 
A  girls'  governess.  Miss  Ellen  Thomason,  with  a  salary 

of  $30.00  a  month. 
A  seamstress,  Miss  Mary  Barrett,  with  a  salary  of  $45.00 

a  month. 
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A  niglit-watcli,  Miss  Fanny  Worclen,  with  a  salary  of 

$20.00  a  month. 
A  gardner  and  engineer,  Herman  Breitfield,  with  a 

salary  of  $70.00  a  month. 
A  fireman  and  assistant  engineer,  Martin  Spree,  with  a 

salary  of  $25.00  a  month.  • 
A  night  watchman,  William  Watts,  with  a  salary  of 

$45.00  a  month. 
A  houseman,  John  Owens,  with  a  salary  of  $50.00  a 

month. 

A  houseman,  George  Griffin,  with  a  salary  of  $45.00  a 
month. 

A  cook,  Annie  Rooney,  with  a  salary  of  $27.00  a  month. 

A  cook,  Anna  Sanford,  Avith  a  salary  of  $24.00  a  month. 
A  dining-room  girl,  Julia  Lambert,  with  a  salary  of 

$18.00  a  month. 
A  dining-room  girl,  Mary  Lambert,  with  a  salary  of 

$18.00  a  month. 
A  dining-room  girl,  Margaret  Quinn,  with  a  salary  of 

$18.00  a  month. 
A  housemaid,  Kattie  Flynn,  with  a  salary  of  $18.00  a 

month. 

A  housemaid,  Maggie  Flynn,  with  a  salary  of  $18.00  a 
month. 

A  housemaid,  Annie  Gorman,  with  a  salary  of  $18.00  a 
month. 

A  housemaid,  Mary  Berling,  with  a  salary  of  $18.00  a 
month.  . 

A  laundress,  Susie  Elwell,  with  a  salary  of  $22.00  a 
month. 

A  laundress,  Maggie  Byrnes,  with  a  salary  of  $22.00  a 
month, 

A.  laundress,  Jennie  Riley,  with  a  salary  of  $20.00  a 
month. 
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COLOEED  DEPAETMENT. 

A  matron,  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Delany,  with  a  salary  of  $75.00  a 
month. 

A  teacher,  Mrs.  Emma  Lang,  with  a  salary  of  $20.00  a 
month. 

A  teacher  of  music.  Miss  Elizabeth  Minnis,  with  a  salary 

of  $50.00  a  month. 
A  teacher  of  piano  tuning,  Otis  Eads,  with  a  salary  of 

$10.00  a  month. 
A  cook,  Mary  Sly,  with  a  salary  of  $18.00  a  month. 
A  laundress,  Eliza  Martin,  with  a  salary  of  $18.00  a 

month. 

A  houseman,  Louis  Woods,  with  a  salary  of  $30.00  a 
month. 

A  houseman,  Charles  Saulsbury,  with  a  salary  of  $6.00 
a  month. 

EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDING 

SUPPLIES. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen : — 

Your  committee  would  respectifully  report  that  dur- 
ing the  year  they  have  supervised,  as  usual,  the  expenses 
of  the  institution  in  all  its  departments. 

A  summary  of  these  expenses  is  herewith  appended. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Chaeles  p.  Weaver,  Chairman.. 
Thomas  C.  Timberlake, 
T.  L.  Jefferson, 

Committee. 
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Eepoet  of  the  Kentucky  Institution 
FINANCIAL  STx^TEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 

Warrants  from  the  State  of  Kentucky   $42,605.89 

Miscellaneous  Receipts    194.50 

Total  Receipts    $42,800.39 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

White  Department    $38,086.00 

Colored  Department    4,713.79 


Total  Disbursements    $42,800.39 

Expenditures  for  year  ending  September  30,  1915. 

October  White  Department    $  6,385.06 

October  Colored  Department    437.71 

November  White  Department    2,821.31 

November  Colored  Department    398.59 

December  White  Department    2,725.01 

December  Colored  Department    491.47 

January  White  Department    2,728.60 

January  Colored  Department    448.87 

February  White  Department    2,720.04 

February  Colored  Department    448.25 

March  White  Department    2,783.92 

March  Colored  Department    434.41 

April  White  Department    3,158.47 

April  Colored  Department    422.62 

May  White  Department    6,240.96 

May  Colored  Department    859.42 

JuJi®  White  Department    1,414.22 

•^""6  Colored  Department    239.50 

J^^y  White  Department    1,378.54 

•^^'y  Colored  Department    38.46 

-^•^sust  White  Department    1,321.83 

-'^'^^"^t  Colored  Department    34.87 

September  White  Department    4,408.64 

September  Colored  Department   459.62 

Total  expenditures  for  year   ^49  goo  39 

Total  Receipts  from  State   '.I"l'42!605789 

Miscellaneous  Receipts    j^94  gQ 

Total  Receipts  for  Year  I  "  ...  $42,800.39 
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LIST  OF  DEMAND  LOANS. 

Due  American  National  Bank,  September  30,  1914. 

Dated  Dec.  20,  1911,  on  demand  $8,514.55 

Less  Credits: 

Jan.  5,  1912  $2,914.21 

May  20,  1912   4,251.18 

April  13,  1914   200.86 

  $7,366.25 

  $1,148.30 

Interest  on  same  June  30,  1912,  to  Sept.  30,  1914   179.15 

Dated  Feb.  29,  1912,  on  demand  $3,579.14 

Less  Credits: 

April  13,  1914  $3,579.14 


Demand  loan  dated  February  9,  1912   4,257.39 

Interest  on  same  June  30,  1912,  to  Sept.  30,  1914   583.21 

Interest;  Sept.  30,  1914,  to  Sept.  30,  1915   163.52 

 $6,331.57 

Less  Credits: 

Nov.  14,  1914 
June  10,  1915 
Sept.  30,  1915 


$3,485.62 
1,279.87 
1,566.08 


$6,331.57 


$6,331.57 


Eeport  of  the  Kentucky  Institution 
PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Kentucky  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  would  report  that  the 
work  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  unusual  efficiency  by  an  earnest  and  able 
corps  of  teachers  and  employees. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  owing  to 
the  excellent  sanitary  conditions  and  unusual  care  and 
cleanliness  exercised  with  children  and  pTemises,  there 
has  been  no  contagious  disease. 

For  some  time  the  attendance  at  the  school  has  been 
steadily  increasing  through  the  efforts  of  our  field  agent, 
who  has,  during  the  summer  months,  visited  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  in  order  to  reach  the  blind  children  who 
should  be  receiving  the  benefits  offered  by  this  school. 
While  the  average  attendance  has  been  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  there  are  certainly  several  hundred 
children  in  the  State  who  ought  to  be  here.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  field  worker,  the  superintend- 
ent has  enlisted  the  aid  of  county  judges,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  doctors,  newspapers,  women's  clubs  and 
all  social  agencies  throughout  the  State  in  order  to 
bring  these  unfortunate  children  to  that  true  light  and  in- 
ward vision  which  comes  to  the  awakened  mind  and  soul. 

This  school  has  sought  not  alone  to  develop  the 
brain,  to  train  the  fingers  and  to  arouse  the  intellect,  but 
to  give  to  its  sightless  pupils  all  the  joy  and  happiness 
that  is  possible.  Therefore,  during  the  past  school  term 
many  pleasant  festivities  were  indulged  in. 

Arbor  day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  were  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  ceremonies.  A  unique  feature  of 
the  holiday  season  was  the  outdoor  Christmas  tree.  A  tall 
spnice  tree  growing  on  the  front  la^\m  was  decorated  with 
several  hundred  incandescent  lights  and  surmounted  with 
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an  electric  star,  all  of  which  was  most  generously  donated 
by  the  Louisville  Lighting  Company.  Around  this  beau- 
tiful tree  the  children  and  neighbors  gathered  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  Christmas  night  and  New  Years'  eve  to  sing 
hymns  and  Christmas  carols.  The  mid-winter  season 
was  enlivened  by  the  negro  minstrels  given  by  the  boys 
of  the  school.  An  ideal  May-Day  Fete  was  planned  and 
carried  out  by  the  girls.  The  boys  won  their  annual 
track  and  field  meet  for  the  thirteenth  consecutive  sea- 
son. For  several  years,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
class  in  English  literature  to  give  a  Shakespearian  play 
out-of-doors.  This  year  a  very  creditable  production 
of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  was  given. 

The  concert  and  closing  exercises  were  held  in 
June,  when  two  students  were  awarded  certificates  of 
proficiency.    They  were : 

Robert  Seymour,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
William  Murphy,  Floyd  county. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  buildings  were 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  some  necessary  repairs  made, 
but  owing  to  the  economy  and  sacrifices  essential  to  lift 
the  burden  of  indebtedness  under  which  the  institution 
has  struggled  for  a  number  of  years,  many  needed  im- 
provements and  repairs  have  been  impossible. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  balance  of  this 
debt  was  paid.  In  order  to  do  this  every  resource  has 
been  exhausted  and  the  institution  stands  today  in  need 
of  financial  aid  to  improve  property,  increase  facifities 
and  add  to  its  equipment  that  the  field  of  its  activities 
may  be  widened  and  greater  good  accomplished  for  these 
terribly  handicapped  ones. 

A  new  heating  plant  should  be  installed  and  a  mod- 
ern laundry  equipped  with  machinerj^  to  take  the  place 
of  our  present  antiquated,  back-breaking  methods  of 
hand  work ;  all  buildings  are  badly  in  need  of  paint ;  the 
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roads  and  grounds  need  attention,  especially  the  trees, 
of  wliicli  there  is  a  wonderful  collection  of  every  variety 
indigenous  to  the  State;  a  retaining  Avail  and  fence  on 
each  side  of  the  grounds  are  sorely  needed  to  protect 
property;  a  separate  building  should  be  erected  contain- 
ing an  auditorium,  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  inadequate  gj^mnasium, 
which  is  located  in  the  chapel.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  little  children  in  the  school,  two  simple,  mod- 
ern cottages,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  are  needed 
for  their  use  in  order  to  surround  these  impressionable 
little  ones  with  the  home  influences  that  are  only  possible 
to  the  small  group. 

All  of  these  things  are  essential  to  attain  the  best 
results  by  adopting  modern  and  progressive  methods 
of  training  and  education  and  to  maintain  this  institu- 
tion in  the  front  rank  with  schools  of  a  similar  character 
in  other  states. 

TO  THE  RELATIVES  AND  FRIENDS  OF  BLIND 
CHILDREN  OF  KENTUCKY. 

In  almost  every  state  in  our  Union,  there  are  free 
schools  for  the  various  defective  classes. 

Kentucky  established  her  school  for  the  blind  in 
1842,  being  the  eighth  school  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
There  are  now  forty-five  of  such  schools  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  were  trained  last  year,  5,227  blind  chil- 
dren, of  whom  145  were  in  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville. 

The  purpose  of  the  State  in  founding  the  school  was 
to  give  to  the  child  with  defective  sight  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  is  offered  to  the  seeing  child,  and,  in  addition, 
to  give  it  instruction  in  manual  training. 

^  In  1884,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  pro- 
vidmg  for  the  addition  of  a  department  in  a  separate 
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building,  and  distinct  from  the  whites,  for  the  education 
of  the  colored  blind  children  of  the  State. 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  founders  of  this 
public  school  for  the  blind,  the  board  has  endeavored  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  public 
sentiment.  They  have  tried  to  follow  in  the  line  first 
marked  out  by  those  eminent  men  who  founded  and  for 
many  years  gniided  the  progress  of  the  school.  With 
this  end  in  view,  they  have  secured  skillful  and  devoted 
teachers,  good  and  faithful  servants,  improved  educa- 
tional appliances,  and  have  provided  that  the  children 
under  their  control  shall  be  properly  and  kindly  cared 
for,  thus  providing  the  advantages  of  a  high-cass  board- 
ing school,  free  of  cost,  for  all  blind  children. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
blind  children  of  Kentucky,  between  the  teachable  ages 
of  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance, without  any  share  in  the  great  advantages  so  freely 
offered  by  the  State. 

The  American  idea  for  a  school  for  the  blind  is  as 
far  removed  from  it  being  an  asylum,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  it  is  from  its  being  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
diseased  eyes,  on  the  other  hand. 

Its  work  is  strictly  educational,  and  it  is  established, 
not  out  of  charity  for  the  afflicted,  but  from  a  sense  of 
justice  that  recognizes  the  fact  that,  under  the  principles 
of  our  government,  a  free  education  is  the  birth-right  of 
every  child  in  the  republic. 

A  blind  child,  or  one  with  defective  sight,  should  be 
sent  to  school  as  soon  as  it  can  get  along  without  a  nurse, 
say  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Every  year's  delay 
after  that  time  renders  the  task  of  its  education  more 
difficult  and  incomplete.  From  the  moment  it  reaches 
the  school,  the  sense  of  touch  has  to  be  persistently 
trained.  The  kindergarten,  with  its  great  variety  of  de- 
vices and  employment  for  busy  fingers,  is  of  inestimable 
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value  for  this  purpose,  and  tlie  work  done  by  the  chil- 
dren in  this  department  arrests  the  attention  and  excites 
the  admiration  of  the  most  careless  visitor. 

After  the  kindergarten,  the  child  studies  things  and 
models  of  things ;  and  in  its  study  of  geography,  models 
in  sand  and  clay,  the  surface  of  his  State  and  country, 
and  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe ;  he  is  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher;  he  studies  grammar,  history,  na- 
tural philosophy  and  all  the  branches  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

If  he  has  any  musical  ability,  it  is  scientifically  and 
sedulously  cultivated,  for  it  is  in  the  practice  of  the  art 
of  music  that  he  can  compete  with  his  seeing  comrades 
on  more  equal  terms  than  in  any  other  occupation. 

He  is  also  given  instruction  in  the  work  shop,  where 
he  learns  to  cane  chairs,  make  brooms,  mops,  baskets  and 
to  do  simple  carpentry  and  upholstery,  such  as  the  re- 
pairing of  lounges  and  the  manufacture  of  mattresses. 
If  he  is  capable  of  learning  it,  he  is  taught  the  art  of 
piano-tuning,  in  which  art  several  of  our  graduates  have 
obtained  well-deserved  success.  Graduates  of  our  school 
are  in  charge  of  the  music  departments  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

The  girls  are  carefully  taught  the  use  of  the  needle 
and  learn,  as  they  progress,  how  to  patch  and  darn  and 
mend,  how  to  knit,  how  to  use  the  sewing  machine,  and 
how  to  cut  out,  fit  together  and  make  their  own  gar- 
ments. They  are  also  taught  basketiy  and  weaving  and 
given  a  thorough  course  in  domestic  science,  which  in- 
cludes the  care  of  a  house  and  the  preparation  and  cook- 
ing of  food. 

In  this  course  of  study  and  development,  extending 
over  eight  or  ten  years,  the  blind  child  gains  a  confidence 
m  his  own  power  that  enables  it  to  overcome,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  natural  awkwardness  of  blindness.  It  has  be- 
come a  youth  of  intelligence,  an  agreeable  companion,  a 
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self-respecting,  independent  person,  familiar  with  cur- 
rent events,  with  a  well-trained  mind  and  familiar  with 
the  amenities  of  civilized  life.  He  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  prepared  to  earn  a  living  for  himself. 

To  withhold  from  a  child  such  opportunities  is  a 
serious  mistake,  while  no  greater  kindness  can  be  shown 
such  a  child  than  to  secure  for  it  the  advantages  of  an 
education.  The  school  year  begins  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  September  and  closes  the  second  Wednesday  in 
June,  and  at  the  close,  the  children  are  returned  to  their 
homes,  as  it  is  the  desire  of  the  trustees  to  maintain, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  home  ties  of  the  child. 

The  members  of  the  board  will  gladly  correspond 
with  any  person  who  wishes  to  learn  more  of  the  school, 
or  who  desires  to  learn  how  to  proceed  to  have  a  child 
admitted  to  the  school. 

BOAKD  OF  VISITORS. 

Genl.  Bennett  II.  Young,  President. 

Thos.  L.  Jeffeeson,  Chaeles  p.  Weavee, 

Thos.  C.  Timbeblake,  Wm.  S.  Kaltenbachee. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

In  respect  to  the  forms  to  go  through  to  secure  the 
admission  of  a  child  to  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  it  is  only  required  that  the  child 
be  of  so  defective  vision  as  to  be  unable  to  get  an  educa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  schools;  that  it  be  of  good  health 
and  sound  mind,  and  within  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  institution  is  neither 
a  hospital  nor  an  asylum.  If  the  child  is  destitute,  the 
fact  should  be  so  certified  by  the  county  judge,  and  in 
that  case,  clothing  will  be  provided.  No  charge  is  made 
for  board  or  tuition.  The  school  session  begins  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  June.   Pupils  will  be  admitted  at 
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any  time  within  these  dates,  but  they  are  much  benefited 
by  beginning  promptly  at  the  first  of  the  session.  The 
children  all  return  to  their  homes  in  the  summer. 

If  fuller  information  is  desired,  it  may  be  had  from 
the  superintendent  or  from  any  of  the  trustees,  who  will 
cheerfully  correspond  with  any  person  wishing  to  place  a 
blind  child  in  the  institution. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION  SHOULD  ANSWER 
THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  IN  WRITING. 


What  is  the  child's  name?  

When  was  the  child  born  I  

Where  was  the  child  born?  

What  was  the  name  of  the  father?  

What  was  the  mother's  maiden  name?  

What  was  the  cause  of  the  child's  blindness?  

How  long  has  its  eyes  been  affected?  

How  much  can  the  child  see?  

Are  any  of  the  child's  kin  blind,  or  have  any  of  them 

trouble  with  their  eyes?  

If  so,  state  who  these  are  

Have  the  child's  eyes  ever  been  examined  by  an  oculist? 

If  so,  when?  

What  was  the  name  of  the  oculist?  

Has  the  child  been  vaccinated?  

Is  the  child  of  good  health  and  sound  mind?  

What  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  child's  parents  or 
guardian?   

Where  and  to  whom  may  a  telegraph  message  concern- 
ing the  child  be  sent?  

Who  will  care  for  the  child  during  vacation?  
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  held  office 
in  the  Board  of  Visitors  since  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
stitution : 

W.  F.  Bullock  1842  to  1864  and  from  1873  to  1889 

T.  S.  Bell,  M.  D  1842  to  1885 

Samuel  Casseday   1842  to  1849 

John  I.  Jacob  1842  to  1846 

James  Pickett   1842  to  1843 

Bryce  M.  Patton  1842  to  1843 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D  1842  to  1843 

William  Richardson   1842  to  1847 

Garnett  Duncan   1843  to  1843 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Brush  1843  to  1845  and  from  1864  to  1867 

Charles  J.  Clark  1843  to  1852 

Rev.  Edw.  P.  Humphrey,  S.  S  1845  to  1856 

Wm.  F.  Pettitt  1846  to  1849 

Wm.  Kendrick   1848  to  1852  and  from  1864  to  1880 

Lewis  Ruffner   1849  to  1858 

Bland  Ballard   1849  to  1864 

Rev.  J.  R.  Breckinridge,  D.  D  1852  to  1860 

William  Tanner   1852  to  1856 

William  S.  Bodley   1856  to  1864 

Wm.  Garnett   1857  to  1860 

John  Milton   1858  to  1860 

John  G.  Barret   1864  to  1873 

Rev.  John  L.  McKee,  D.  D  1864  to  1867 

Rev.  D.  P.  Henderson,  D.  D  1864  to  1865 

Floyd  Parks   1864  to  1865 

W.  B.  Belknap  1865  to  1867 

James  Harrison   1867  to  1888 

S.  A.  Atchison   1867  to  1869 

Hon.  Henry  Stites  1867  to  1888 

Hon.  Thos.  F.  Bramlette  1867  to  1875 

J.  B.  McFerran  1869  to  1870 

Hon.  Alfred  T.  Pope  1870  to  1874 

Z.  M.  Sherley   1873  to  1879 

G.  H.  Cochran  1873  to  1889 

Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  1879  to  1896 

T.  L.  Jefferson  1874  to  1884 

W.  N.  Haldeman  1875  to  1889 

John  A.  Carter  1880  to  1894 

John  P.  Morton   1880  to  1888 

Hon.  A.  A.  Stoll  1884  to  1888 
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Thos.  D.  Osborne  1885  to  1888  and  from  1904  to  1914 

Rt.  Rev.  T.  U.  Dudley,  D.  D  1888  to  1896 

Hon.  A.  P.  Humphrey  ■-  1886  to  1896 

Hon.  James  S.  Pirtle  1888  to  1896 

Col.  Chas.  F.  Johnson  1888  to  1896 

Benj.  Bayless   1888  to  1891 

Robert  Cochran   1888  to  1896 

Oscar  Fenley   1889  to  1896 

Wm.  A.  Robinson  1891  to  1896 

Col.  Andrew  Cowan  1896  to  1900  and  from  1908  to  1912 

Chas.  T.  Ballard  1896  to  1900 

Dr.  Wm.  Cheatham  1896  to  1900 

James  A.  Leach  1896  to  1900 

Dr.  L.  S.  McMurtry  1896  to  1900 

Rev.  A.  Moses,  D.  D  1896  to  1902 

M.  Muldoon   1896  to  1900 

Logan  C.  Murray  1896  to  1900  and  from  1908  to  1912 

Hon.  A.  E.  Willson  1896  to  1900 

Gen'l  Bennett  H.  Young  1900  to  1908  and  from  1912  to   

Thos.  L.  Jefferson  1900  to  1908  and  from  1912  to   

Dr.  James  B.  Steedman  1900  to  1908  and  from  1912  to  1914 

Walter  Walker   1900  to  1908 

Henry  Y.  Offutt  1900  to  1908 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Barker  1900  to  1908 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Simpson  1900  to  1908 

Col.  Zach  Phelps  1900  to  1902 

Henry  Kaufman   1902  to  1912 

Daniel  S.  Mills  1908  to  1910 

Frank  N.  Hartwell  1908  to  1912 

D.  W.  Fairleigh  1908  to  1912 

Dr.  S.  Brzozowski   1908  to  1912 

D.  X.  Murphy  1908  to  1912 

W.  Garnett  Munn  1910  to  1912 

Charles  P.  Weaver  1912  to 

T.  C.  Timberlake   1<)12  to 

John  C.  Cox  1912  to  1914 

W.  H.  Bartholomew  1912  to  1914 

T.  p.  Satterwhite,  Jr  1912  to  1914 

W.  S.  Kaltenbacher  1914  to 


The  Office  of  President  Has  Been  Held 


BY : 


Hon.  Wm.  F.  Bullock  i842  to  1864  and  from  1885  to  1888 

T.  S.  Bell  1864  to  1885 

Hon.  James  S.  Pirtle  I888  to  1896 

Col.  Andrew  Cowan  igge  to  1900 
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Gen'l.  Bennett  H.  Young  1900  to  1908 

Col.  Andrew  Cowan  1908  to  1912 

Gen'l.  Bennett  H.  Young  1912  to   


The  Office  of  Treasueer  Has  Been  Held  as  Follows  : 


Samuel  Casseday   1842  to  1843 

William  Richardson   1843  to  1854 

John  Milton   1854  to  1860 

John  G.  Barret   1860  to  1890 

Will  S.  Parker   1890  to  1899 

Logan  C.  Murray   1899  to  1900 

Thos.  L.  Jefferson  1900  to  1908 

Logan  C.  Murray  1908  to  1912 

Albert  S.  Rice  1912  to  1915 

Frank  M.  Gettys  1915  to   


The  Office  of  Superintendent  Has  Been  Held  as 

Follows  : 

Byrce  M.  Patton  1842  to  1871 

B.  B.  Huntoon  1871  to  1912 

Susan  B.  Merwin  1912  to   

A  MAY  FETE 


given  by  the  girls  of 


KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  1915. 

1.  Entrance  March  All  the  girls 

2.  Cornish  May  Dance  Advanced  girls 

3.  "Today's   the  First  of  May"  Little  girls 

4.  Schottische  Advanced  girls 

5.  Little  Dutch  Girls  Eight  little  girls 

6.  "If  a  Body  Meet  a  Body"  Advanced  Girls 

7.  Swiss  May  Dance  Little  girls 

8.  Dance  of  the  Seasons 

Recitation — "Winter"  Katherine  Herndon 

Winter  Girls — Florence  Parker,  Thelma  Parker. 

Recitation — "Spring"  Beatrice  Bateman 

Spring  Girls — Bonnie  Gillis,  Katherine  Preston. 

Recitation— "Summer"  Eva  Jane  Ellis 

Sumn  er  Girl? — Bessie  Lee,  Sarah  Gibson. 

Recitation — "Autumn"  Tressie  Pace 

Autumn  Girls — Genevieve  Augustus,  Rufena  Richie. 
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9.    Crowning  of  the  May  Queen  All  the  girls 

Queen — Dovie  Virginia  Chapman. 
(Chosen  by  the  girls.) 

10.  May  Pole  Dance  Advanced  girls 

11.  Departure  of  the  May  Queen  All  the  girls 

Music  by  the  boys  of  the  Colored  Department. 

''THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE." 

BY  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 
PRESENTED  BY  THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLASS 
KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

JUNE  1,  1915. 

Duke  of  Venice  Robert  Hanks 

Prince  of  Morocco    )  .     r,  (     Samuel  Richie 

c  Suitors  to  Portia  )  „ 

Prince    of    Arragon  ^  ^  Robert  Seymour 

Antonio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice  Tressie  Pace 

Bassanio,  His  Friend  Clara  Lile 

Salanio    i  (  Lula  Boggs 

Salarino  l  Friends  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio   )  Onie  Outland 

Gratiano  \  |  Grace  Parker 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica  Sadie  Hawkins 

Shylock,  a  Jew  Louis  Philippe 

Tubal,  another  Jew,  a  friend  to  Shylock  Richard  White 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  servant  to  Shylock  Carl  Graham 

Old  Gobbo,  Father  to  Launcelot  Bertrand  Becker 

Salerio,  a  Messenger  William  Murphy 

Pages  lona  Jones,  Bessie  Lee,  Elvira  Vires 

Attendants  Roy  Carrington,  Leslie  Lay 

Jailer  May  Sunderland 

Portia,  a  Rich  Heiress  Eva  Jane  Ellis 

Nerissa,  Her  Companion  Katherine  Herndon 

Jessica,  Daughter  to  Shylock  Beatrice  Bateman 

SYNOPSIS  OF  ACTS. 

Scene:  Partly  at  Venice  and  partly  at  Belmont. 
Act  I— Venice,  a  Public  Place. 

Act  II— A  week  later,  Venice,  a  street  near  Shylock's  house. 
Act  III— Scene  I.   Belmont,  a  room  in  Portia's  house. 

Scene  II.  Venice,  a  street.    Scene  III.  Belmont,  a  room  in 
Portia's  house. 

Scene  IV.  After  a  long  interval,  Venice,  a  street. 

Scene  V.    A  fortnight  later,  Belmont  a  room  in  Portia's  house. 

Scene  VI.  Venice,  a  street.    Scene  VII.  Belmont,  a  room  in 
Portia's  house. 
Act  IV— A  day  later.    A  Court  of  Justice. 
Act  V— The  same  night.   Belmont.  Portia's  Garden. 
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ANNUAL  CONCERT 

BY  ADVANCED  PUPILS  IN  MUSIC  AT  THE 
KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
MONDAY,  JUNE  7,  1915,  AT  3  P.  M. 


1.  Chorus — The  Lord  Reigneth  Williams 

„  c.  1    \   Dawn   Nevin 

3.  Piano  Solo  < 

I    At  the  Old  Trysting  Tree  MacDowell 

Sadie  Hawkins. 

„     „.        o  1    (    Starlight  (Sea  Pieces)  MacDowell 

2.  Piano  Solo  J 

I   Song  Without  Words — Op.  19  Mendelssohn 

Lula  Boggs. 

4.  Chorus— O  Who  Will  O'er  the  Downs  So  Free  dePearsall 

5.  Piano   Duet — Matrosentanz  Sartorio 

Carl  Graham  and  Bertrand  Becker. 

6.  Chorus — O  Fly  With  Me  Mendelssohn 

T^.        ^  ■,    (  Bourrie  (from  the  Trumpet  Suite)  Bach 

7.  Piano   Solo  i     e.      •         o  r  ■  v.^■ 

1   Spring  Song   Lieblmg 

Onie  Outland. 

_  r>,  ,    (    Nautilus   (Sea  Pieces)  MacDowell 

8.  Piano  Solo  3    ,  ,    .  *  ^ 

1   Adagio   (Sonata  Pathetique)  Beethoven 

Katherine  Herndon. 

9    Organ  Solo— Wedding  March  (from  Huguenots)  Meyerbeer 

Robert  Seymour. 

10.  Piano  Solo — Gavotte  in  G  Minor  Bach 

Samuel  Richie. 

11.  Chorus — Summer  Days  are  Coming  Barnby 

12     P'ano  Solo  \  Barcarolle    Godard 

I   Dance  Caprice   Grieg 

Beatrice  Bateman. 

„  ,    (   To  Spring   Grieg 

13.  Piano  Solo  ^    „  ,.  , 

I    Polish  Dance   Sharwenka 

Eva  Jane  Ellis. 

14.  Two  Pianos,  Four  Hands— Celebre  Menuet  Baccherinl 

Robert  Seymour  and  Samuel  Richie. 

15.  Chorus — Now  to  the  Banquet  Sullivan 

{Birds  of  Passage  Poldini 
Prelude— Op.  28,  No.  10  Chopin 
Prolonaise— Op.  26,  No.  1  Chopin 

Clara  Lile. 

17.  Two  Pianos,  Eight  Hands — Jubelfeier  Kraener 

Samuel  Richie,  Robert  Seymour. 

18.  Chorus— Softly  Fall  the  Shades  of  Evening  Hatton 
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ANNUAL  TRACK  AND  FIELD  CONTEST 

L.  T.  S.  AND  INDEPENDENTS  VERSUS  K.  I.  B. 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  15,  1915 
HALF-PAST  TWO  O'CLOCK 
AT  THE 

KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

—OFFICIALS— 

Referee — Hon.  Charles  P.  Weaver 
Field  Judges 

T.  L.  Jefferson  Owen  McCann,  Charles  W.  Jordan 

Timers — C.  E.  Zink,  Arthur  Bender,  Max  Isaacs 

Starter — Huntoon  McCann 

Scorer  and  Announcer — Samuel  L.  Hikes 

Clerk — John  Tierney 

Distributor  of  Prizes — Thos.  C.  Timberlake 
Team  Cup  and  Prizes  given  by  Superintendent  Susan  B.  Merwin 
Individual  Prize  given  by  Samuel  L.  Hikes 
Ribbons  decorated  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  deMey 


TEAMS. 

Independents—^!.  Curtis  Black,  Coach;  1,  Wanless;  2,  Beattie; 
3,  Riley;  4,  Schwarz;  5,  Sanderson;  6,  Quast;  7,  J.  Williams;  8,  Doug- 
las; 9,  Dempf;  10,  Nicholas;  11,  D.  Williams;  12,  Currens. 

L.  T.  S.— N.  G.  Pritchitt,  Coach;  14,  Caddie;  15,  Irvine;  16,  Kelly; 
17,  Nail;  IS,  Cunningham;  19,  Butts;  20,  Woosley;  21,  Harris;  22, 
Terry. 

K.  L  B.— C.  B.  Martin,  Coach;  24,  Lay;  25,  Canington;  26,  Smith; 
27,  Willingham;  28,  Denton;  29,  Hanks;  30,  Philippe;  31,  Turner;  32, 
White;  33,  Graham;  34,  Becker;  35,  Richie. 

1.  18-Foot  Rope  Climb,  Free  Style— Wanless,  Hanks,  Beattie, 
Richie,  Riley,  Graham,  Sanderson,  Becker. 

2.  100  Yards  Dash— First  Heat:  Gaddie,  Irvine.  Graham,  Wanless, 
Quast;  Second  Heat:  Kelly,  Nail,  Denton,  Schwarz,  Sanderson. 

3.  Standing  Broad  Jump— Butts,  Dempf,  Denton,  Cunningham, 
Nicholas,  Richie,  Irvine,  Schwarz,  Becker,  Quast,  Graham. 

4.  50-Yard  Dash—First  Heat:  Richie,  Raddie,  Schwartz,  Carring- 
ton  Irvme,  Sanderson;  Second  Heat:  Wanless,  Quast,  Kellv,  Nail, 
Becker,  Denton.  ^  > 
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5.  Three  Consecutive  Jumps — Dempf,  Graham,  Phillips,  Quast, 
Beclier,  Schwarz,  Richie,  Sanderson. 

6.  75-Yard  Dash — First  Heat:  Gaddie,  Irvine,  Richie,  Denton, 
Wanless,  Quast;  Second  Heat:  Kelly,  Nail,  Becker,  Carrington, 
Schwarz,  Sanderson. 

7.  Five  Consecutive  Jumps — Dempf,  Denton,  Quast,  Graham, 
Schwartz,  Richie,  Sanderson,  Becker. 

8.  50-Yard  Sack  Race — Smith,  Lay,  Cunningham,  J.  Williams, 
Riley,  Douglas,  Butts,  Woosley,  Carrington,  Willingham. 

9.  50-Yard  Three-Legged  Race — Sanderson-Schwartz,  Beattie- 
Quast,  Harris-Butts,  Cunningham-Irvine,  Richie-Becker,  Graham-Car- 
rington,  White-Hanks,  Denton-Lay. 

10.  Standing  High  Jump — Butts,  Schwartz,  Becker,  Irvine,  Dempf, 
Richie,  Terry,  Quast,  Graham,  Kelly. 

11.  Tug-of-War — Harris,  Terry  Butts,  Gaddie,  Nail,  Sanderson, 
Dempf,  Wanless,  Beattie,  D.  Williams,  Currens,  Becker,  Philippe,  Tur- 
ner, Graham,  Richie. 

First  place  counts  5  points;  second,  counts  3,  and  third,  1. 
Tug-of-war  counts  5  points  to  the  winning  team. 

THE  COONVILLE  MINSTRELS 

GIVEN  BY  THE  BOYS  OF  THE 
KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
AT   THE   CLIFTON   THEATRE  FOR   THE   BENEFIT  OF 
KENTUCKY  W^ORKSHOP  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  12,  1915,  8  P.  M. 

-:-  PROGRAM  -:- 

Overture  to  Coonville 

 C.  Graham  and  L.  Williams 

 C.  B.  Martin 

 L.  Philippe  and  H.  Puckett 

Part  I.— Grand  Opening. 
Opening  Chorous— Coons  are  on  Parade. 

Introducing  S.  Richie,  In  Ben  Bolt;  H.  Puckett,  in  Swing  Low;  Sweet 
Chariot  and  entire  company. 

Song— "Back  to  Carolina"  R.  Seymour  and  chorus 

Song— "Walk,  Walk,  Walk"  C.  Graham 

Song— "It's  a  Long,  Long  Way  to  Tipperary  

 S.  Richie,  E.  Allen  and  chorus 

Finale— "You  Can't  Lose  Me,  Charlie"  C.  Graham,  B.  Becker 

Orchestra-Selections. 


Bones  

Interlocutor 
Tambos   
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Part  II.— Olio. 

Song— "The  Rose  that  Grows  in  Dreamland"  S.  Richie,  B.  Becker 

Monologue— "Uncertainties  of  Life"  R.  Hanks 

Song— "When  Along  Came  Ruth"....  R.  Seymour 

Assisted  by  R.  Carrington,  L.  Lay,  E.  Smith,  C.  Burke,  R. 

White,  A.  Barnhard,  W.  Moseley,  R.  Veazie,  R.  Hanks  and  L. 
Philippe. 

Sketch— Buzz,  Bud  and  Bug,  with  Buzzy,  Buddy  and  Buggy,  S.  Richie, 
A.  Helm,  B.  Becker,  R.  Gaunce,  C.  Graham  and  A.  Richie. 

Mudlick  Octette  from  Coonville  Opera  Company— C.  Graham,  R.  Sey- 
mour, R.  Carrington,  R.  Veazie,  R.  Hanks,  C.  Burke,  R.  Gard- 
ner and  L.  Turner. 

"Hesitate  Me  Around,  Bill"  R-  Hanks 

Assisted  by  R.  Gaunce,  E.  Smith,  L.  Lay,  R.  White,  B.  Becker, 
S.  Richie,  A.  Barnhard  and  W.  Moseley. 

Lullaby  and  Yodel— "Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep"  C.  Graham 

Orchestra. 


Part  III. — Afterpiece. 
The  Colored  Suffragettes. 


Mrs.  Simon  Pure — A  Suffragette  C.  Graham 

Mrs.  O.  Kay — Another   A.  Barnhard 

Mrs.  Well  &  Strong— Also  One  R.  White 

Mrs.  Japp  A.  Lack — Ditto  R.  Hanks 

Mrs.  Fine  N.  Dandy — Also  Ditto  S.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Weather— Ditto  Also  W.  Murphy 

Mrs.  Mack  N.  Tosh— Ditto  Again  R.  Gardner 

Miss  Cue — Nearly  a  Musician  R.  Seymour 

Miss  Take-Who  is  "Up  on  Styles"  R.  Carrington 

Miss  Happ— Who  is  "Down  on  Styles"  L.  Lay 

Miss  Rosie  Red— Who  Has  a  Sweetheart  E.  Smith 

Miss  Lily  White— Who  Hasn't  S.  Richie 

Mrs.  P.  Ann  Ola— An  Authority  on  Automobiles  C.  Burke 

Mrs.  Kodd  Fish— The  Poetry  of  Motion  B.  Becker 

George  Alexander  Washington  Horatio  Anthony  Webster  Johnson 

—The  Janitor   L.  Philippe 

Col.  Bill  Johnson— Candidate  for   Mayor  on  the  Work  Dodger 

Ticket   H.  Puckett 


Orchestra  composed  of  boys  from  the  Colored  Department,  under 
the  direction  of  Otis  Eads. 
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NEW  LAW  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
BLINDNESS. 

Whereas,  trachoma  and  optliahuia  in  the  new-born, 
both  highly  infectious  eye  diseases,  which  usually  result 
in  blindness,  unless  prompty  recognized  and  treated, 
now  exist  in  widely  separated  counties  and  sections,  and 
everywhere  show  a  tendency  to  break  over  official  control 
and  become  widespread;  and, 

Whereas,  So  large  a  per  cent,  of  those  who  now  have 
these  diseases,  or  who  are  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
either  of  them,  A^dll  become  charges  upon  public  charity, 
as  to  make  systematic  precautions  against  their  further 
spread  matters  of  great  financial  as  well  as  humanitarian 
importance;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky: 

1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of 
health  of  each  county,  acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
county  medical  society  and  State  Board  of  Health,  to  ar- 
range for  an  annual  course  of  instruction  or  school  for 
the  physicians,  midwives  and  nurses  of  such  county  to 
teach  the  importance,  and  the  latest  and  best  methods  for 
the  early  recognition  and  treatment  of,  the  clangers  from, 
and  the  precaution  to  be  used  against,  the  infection  and 
contagion  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  cases  of  tra- 
choma and  opthalmia,  or  any  other  disease  of  the  eyes 
of  the  new-born,  or  with  any  towel,  utensil  or  other  thing 
used  by  or  for  them;  and  the  importance  and  impera- 
tive duty  of  at  once  reporting  all  cases  of  such  diseases 
to  the  county  or  city  health  authorities,  as  may  be,  and 
of  keeping  a  true  record  of  all  such  cases. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the 
national  health  authorities  in  dealing  with  these  diseases, 
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and  to  prepare  and  issue  bulletins  or  other  literature 
containing  professional  and  popular  information  as  to 
the  prevalence  and  infectious  character  of  such  eye- 
diseases,  and  the  precautions  to  be  used  against  such  in- 
fections ;  and  to  furnish  formulae  and  other  information 
for  the  use  of  physicians  and  midwives  in  the  manage- 
ment and  treatment  of  such  diseases.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  boards  of  health  to  furnish  to  physicians 
and  midwives  the  simple  drugs  to  be  used  for  the  in- 
digent in  preventing  and  in  treating  such  diseases. 

3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  physician  and 
of  every  midwife,  who,  while  in  attendance  upon  a  baby 
under  thirty  days  old,  or  upon  its  mother,  has  observed 
opthalmia  in  the  new-born  baby,  and  the  duty  of  the  head 
of  a  family  and  of  a  trained  nurse  in  a  family  in  which 
there  is  a  baby  under  thirt}^  days  old  and  no  physician 
or  midwife  in  attendance,  and  the  duty  of  the  trained 
nurse  and  of  the  head  of  any  institution  in  which  there 
is  a  baby  under  thirty  days  old  and  no  physician  or 
midwife  in  attendance  upon  it  or  its  mother,  to  report  the 
case  of  opthalmia  in  the  new-born,  within  six  hours  after 
observing  it,  to  the  city  board  of  health,  if  the  case  shall 
have  occurred  in  a  city  then  having  a  city  board  of  health, 
or  if  there  be  no  city  board  of  health,  or  if  the  case  shall 
have  occurred  outside  a  city,  to  the  county  board  of 
health  within  twenty-four  hours  after  observation.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  eveiy  physician  to  report  each  case 
of  traclioma,  so  diagnosed  by  him  as  attending  or  exam- 
ining physician,  within  five  days  after  such  diagnosis. 
And  any  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  or  head  of  family 
who  fails  to  make  the  report  required  by  this  act,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ;^  and  persistent  failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  a 
physician,  midwife  or  nurse  to  make  such  report,  or  to 
take  the  necessaiy  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
such  diseases,  shall  be  a  proper  ground  for  the  revocation 
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of  the  right  to  practice,  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  as 
now  provided  by  law,  for  the  revocation  of  certificates 
to  practice  medicine  in  this  Commonwealth. 

4.  That ' '  Opthalmia  in  the  New-Born ' '  shall  be  un- 
derstood to  be  ''any  inflammation,  swelling  and  redness 
of  either  eye,  or  of  both  eyes,  either  apart  from  or  to- 
gether with  any  unnatural  discharge  from  the  eye,  or 
eyes,  of  a  baby. ' ' 

5.  That  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

V   Approved  March  9,  1914. 


SOME  CHARACTERS  IN  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM- 


CONCERNING  COMMON  CAUSES 

OF  BLINDNESS  IN  CHILDREN  AND 

THE  MEANS  AND  METHODS  OF 

PREVENTION 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
130  EAST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
PUBLICATIONS 

No.  1. — Common  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children, 
AND  THE  Means  and  Methods  of  Prevention.  Price, 
$20.00  per  thousand. 

No.  2. — Care  of  Your  Eyes — A  Message  to  You. 
Price,  $3.40  per  thousand. 

No.  3. — Directions  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness From  Babies'  Sore  Eyes.  Price,  $5.25  per 
thousand. 

No.  4. — Photographic  Exhibits  on  Babies'  Sore 
Eyes,  Wood  Alcohol,  Midwives.    Not  for  Sale. 

No.  5. — What  Women's  Clubs  and  Nursing  Organ- 
izations Can  Do  to  Prevent  Blindness.  Price, 
$3.20  per  thousand. 

No.  G. — Trachoma,  a  Menace  to  America — Its  Prev- 
alence, Its  Effects  Upon  Vision,  and  the  Methods  of 
Control  and  Eradication.    Price,  $40.00  per  thousand. 

Proportionate  prices  for  larger  or  smaller  quantities  thaa 
one  thousand.    Individual  copies  free  on  request 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM— "BABIES' 

SORE  EYES" 
One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  unnecessary  blind- 
ness is  the  result  of  an  eye  disease  which  afflicts  the 
baby  before  it  is  a  month  old  and  which  nearly  always 
could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment at  the  time  the  baby  was  born.  This  dreadful 
disease  is  commonly  called  "Babies'  Sore  Eyes"  and  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "cold  in  the  eyes."  Physi- 
cians call  it  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

It  begins  as  a  redness  of  the  eyes,  usually  within  the 
first  week  after  the  baby  is  born,  but  it  may  come  later. 
Besides  the  redness,  the  lids  become  swollen  and  matter 
or  pus  is  discharged  from  between  the  lids.  If  it  is  at 
first  neglected,  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  cure  and  unless  a  doctor  sees  the  case 
soon  after  the  first  signs  of  the  disease  show  themselves 
and  if  proper  treatment  is  not  at  once  commenced,  the 
eyes  may  be  damaged  so  that,  even  if  they  do  not  be- 
come entirely  blind,  sight  may  be  lost  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Enough  damage  may  be  done  in  one  day  to 
make  it  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  to 
prevent  total  blindness. 

This  eye  disease  can  nearly  always  be  prevented. 
Many  years  ago  a  great  doctor  in  Germany,  who  took 
care  of  hundreds  of  babies  every  year,  made  a  wonder- 
ful discovery.  He  found  that  if  the  doctor,  nurse  or 
midwife  who  takes  care  of  the  baby  when  it  is  born, 
would  put  a  few  drops  of  a  simple  medicine  in  the  baby's 
eyes  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  this  would  prevent  the 
disease  in  almost  all  cases.  Ever  since  this  doctor  in 
Germany  made  this  discovery,  doctors  everywhere 
have  been  using  this  medicine  and  have  proved  that 
it  will  prevent  even  the  worst  form  of  "Babies'  Sore 
Eyes." 
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One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  not  always  used  is 
because  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  doctor  uses 
the  medicine  in  a  baby's  eyes  at  birth,  it  makes  the 
baby's  eyes  a  Httle  sore  and  red  for  a  day  or  two,  and 


"This  Child  is  Nearly  Blind.  She  had  "Babies'  Sore  Eyes"  because  the  mid- 
wife did  not  use  medicine  in  the  eyes  at  birth.    When  her  eyes  became  sore,  no 

doctor  was  called  to  treat  them 
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the  mother  and  friends  think  that  instead  of  preventing 
sore  eyes,  it  has  caused  them.  However,  this  form  of 
sore  eyes  is  never  serious  and  requires  only  simple 
treatment,  although  the  physician  should  be  called. 
In  such  cases  the  mother  often  makes  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  treatment  was  harmful  and  tells  her 
friends  about  it,  so  that  when  their  babies  come  they 
will  not  permit  the  doctor  to  use  the  medicine  in  their 
baby's  eyes.  They  should  not  forget  that  while  this 
treatment  often  causes  simple  sore  eyes,  which  last 
only  a  few  days,  it  prevents  the  dangerous  sore  eyes 
which  cause  blindness. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  not  always  used,  is  that  for 
a  time  people  supposed  that  if  a  baby  had  sore  eyes  it 
was  because  the  baby's  parents  had  not  lived  clean 
lives,  and  had  given  the  baby  a  very  serious  disease 
which  might  make  the  baby  blind.  Therefore,  if  a 
doctor,  nurse  or  midwife  offered  to  use  the  medicine 
to  prevent  sore  eyes,  parents  at  once  felt  that  they 
were  accused  of  having  a  shameful  disease.  Today  we 
know  that  this  is  not  always  true,  for  there  are  many 
cases  of  "Babies'  Sore  Eyes"  which  may  be  serious 
enough  to  make  the  baby  blind,  but  for  which  the 
parents  are  in  no  way  to  blame.  Unfortunately,  in 
some  of  the  worst  cases  the  disease  is  directly  due  to 
disease  of  the  parents.  In  such  cases  the  preventive 
treatment  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  parents 
know  they  have  this  disease,  they  should  be  all  the 
more  careful  of  the  baby's  eyes. 

MOTHERS  WHO  ARE  ANXIOUS  THAT  THEIR 
BABIES  SHALL  BE  PERFECT  SHOULD  NOT  ONLY 
PERMIT  THE  USE  OF  THE  MEDICINE  TO  PRE- 
VENT THE  WORST  FORM  OF  SORE  EYES,  BUT 
SHOULD  INSIST  UPON  ITS  USE 
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CONJUNCTIVITIS 
Conjunctivitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids  and  comes 
forward  over  the  eyeball  to  the  cornea  or  glassy  part 
of  the  eye. 

Any  inflammation  of  this  membrane  causes  redness 
of  the  eyes,  itching,  a  feeling  as  of  sand  in  the  eye,  and 
sometimes  sensitiveness  to  light.  In  some  cases  the 
eyes  water  and  the  discharge  causes  the  lids  to  gum 
together,  especially  in  the  morning.  Practically  all 
forms  of  conjunctivitis  are  contagious,  hence  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  spread  of  the  disease  by 
avoiding  the  use  of  common  or  roller  towels,  common 
wash-basins,  etc.  As  no  one  but  a  trained  physician 
can  tell  whether  or  not  a  given  case  may  result  seri- 
ously, this  disease  should  not  be  treated  with  home 
remedies  except  under  advice  of  a  physician. 

TRACHOMA 

Trachoma,  or  true  granulated  lids,  is  a  disease  which 
usually  makes  its  presence  known  by  redness,  itching 
and  watering  of  the  eyelids. 

It  is  very  "catching";  the  watery  discharge  from 
eyes  which  have  Trachoma  is  easily  transferred  by 
towels,  wash-cloths,  sponges  or  bed-clothing  and  from 
door-knobs,  street-car  straps,  etc.,  and  so  may  find 
its  way  to  the  eyes  of  other  people. 

Trachoma  frequently  appears  in  schools,  factories 
and  crowded  living  rooms.  It  commonly  spreads  from 
the  eyes  of  one  to  other  members  of  the  family  and 
among  people  who  associate  closely  and  handle  the  same 
utensils,  books  or  clothing. 

It  is  dangerous  to  the  eyesight;  if  neglected  it  may 
cause  painful  and  total  blindness.  If  foreigners  have  this 
disease  they  are  barred  from  entering  the  country.  Often 
physicians  are  required  to  report  it  to  the  Board  of  Health 


as  a  dangerous,  communicable  disease*  People  having- 
It  are  not  allowed  in  schools  or  factories.  They  should  bf 


Beware  the  Roller  Towel! 
Trachoma  and  other  infectious  eye  diseases  are  spread  in  this  way! 

isolated  and  not  allowed  to  use  wash-basins,  towels,  bed- 
clothing  or  garments  which  are  accessible  to  others. 

*  Trachoma  is  made  a  reportable  disease  in  New  York.  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  and  some  other  states. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  tell  when  eyes  have  Trachoma, 
especially  in  its  first  stages.  You  may  have  it  and  not 
know  it  or  the  person  sitting  next  you  at  your  work  may 
have  it  and  neither  he  nor  you  know  it.    The  only 


This  Girl  has  Trachoma,  a  Neglected  Case,  Now  Under  Treatment, 

But  Difficult  to  Cure 


safety  from  it  is  to  keep  the  eyes  clean — never  touch 
the  eyes  with  dirty  hands  or  use  a  towel  or  cloth  used 
by  any  one  else.  Have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  especially 
at  night.  If  there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
of  the  symptoms  of  Trachoma  or  of  Conjunctivitis, 
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consult  an  oculist  at  once.  Home  treatment  for  Tra- 
choma without  the  advice  of  a  physician  is  very  danger- 
ous.  Only  expert  treatment,  begun  promptly  and  con- 
tinned  faithfully,  will  cure  it,  for  it  can  be  cured  if 
taken  in  time. 

EYE  INJURIES 
A  large  proportion  of  defective  vision  and  blindness  is 
due  to  accidents  and  neglect  of  prompt  and  proper 
treatment  of  the  same. 


A  Common  Form  of  Fun  that  Causes  Many  Eye  Tragedies 


Accidents  occur  most  frequently  to  children  as  a 
result  of  the  careless  use  of  sharp  pointed  scissors, 
forks,  toy  pistols,  air  rifles,  bow  and  arrows,  etc. 
The  simplest  means  of  preventing  such  accidents  is  in 
substituting  less  harmful  utensils  and  playthings  for 
children.  Until  recently  Fourth  of  July  fireworks 
added  largely  to  the  number  of  needlessly  blinded  chil- 
dren. Fortunately,  we  are  devising  a  saner  form  of 
patriotism,  and  accidents  to  the  eyes  from  this  source 
are  rapidly  decreasing. 
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First  Aid  Treatment:  An  eye  badly  injured  may  look 
natural.  Delay  in  seeking  expert  aid  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  sight.    If  the  accident  seems  serious,  gently 


This  Injured  Eye  was  Neglected  for  Several  Weeks.    The  result  was  a 
blind  eye  which  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  save  sight  in  the  good  eye 


bandage,  with  a  clean  handkerchief,  both  eyes,  in  order 
that  the  injured  eye  may  be  kept  quiet,  and  keep  the 
patient  at  rest  until  the  physician  arrives. 
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To  Prevent  Blindness  Ensuing:  An  injured  eye,  even 
if  it  ceases  to  be  painful  after  a  day  or  so,  should  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficiently  serious  matter  to  receive  the  at- 
tention of  an  oculist  at  once.  If  it  is  thought  to  be  of 
no  importance  because  of  not  being  painful,  and  nature 
is  left  to  take  its  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  injured 
eye  will  affect  the  good  one.  Sometimes,  before  there 
is  any  warning  by  pain  or  poor  vision  in  the  good  eye, 
the  time  will  have  passed  when  treatment  of  the  injured 
might  have  saved  sight  in  the  good  eye. 

Children  at  play  frequently  get  sand,  small  insects 
or  cinders  in  the  eye.  This  need  not  be  serious  if 
proper  measures  for  removing  the  foreign  body  are 
observed.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  rub  the  eye;  this 
only  increases  the  pain  and  tends  to  imbed  the  foreign 
body  more  firmly;  instead,  hold  the  eyelid,  by  grasping 
the  eyelashes,  away  from  the  eye,  as  this  often  will 
allow  the  tears  to  wash  the  foreign  body  away.  If 
this  is  unsuccessful,  carefully  turn  the  eyelid  over  and 
wipe  away  the  foreign  body  with  the  corner  of  a  clean, 
soft  cloth.  If  it  is  not  easily  removed,  consult  a 
physician  or  oculist,  as  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
untrained  persons  to  seriously  injure  the  eye  in  attempt- 
ing to  remove  an  irritating  foreign  body. 


PHLYCTENULAR  KERATITIS 
(Ulcers  of  the  Eye) 
The  most  marked  symptom  is  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness to  light,  and  children  affected  will  resort  to  almost 
any  means  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  light,  as,  for 
example,  burying  the  face  in  a  pillow. 

The  disease  occurs  most  commonly  in  childhood  and 
is  usually  directly  due  to  uncleanliness,  lack  of  sufficient 
ventilation  in  sleeping  quarters  and  improper  feeding. 
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By  improper  feeding  is  meant  not  only  not  enough,  but 
also  wrong  feeding,  possibly  too  frequently. 

Tea,  coffee,  jpoor  or  too  much  candy,  cakes,  pastry 


Ulcers  of  the  Eye 
This  child  could  not  bear  the  light,  but  treatment  and  right  conditions  gave  her 

comfort  and  good  vision 


and  certain  fruits,  such  as  bananas,  should  not  be  given 
too  freely  to  children. 

Correction  of  the  mode  of  life,  through  cleanliness 
and  plenty  of  good  air,  better  and  regular  feeding  with 
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wholesome,  nutritious  food,  including  plenty  of  good 
milk,  usually  result  in  recovery. 

If  neglected  the  child  often  develops  ulcers  on  the 
eyes  and  these  result  in  cloudy  scars  which  almost  al- 
ways seriously  impair  vision. 


BLINDNESS  RESULTING  FROM   MEASLES  AND 

SCARLET  FEVER 

Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever  are  two  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood  which  often  cause  defective  vision  or  blindness. 

Few  parents  realize  that  during  the  progress  of  these 
diseases  the  eyes  of  the  patient  may  develop  serious 
ulcers  or  a  purulent  condition,  which,  unless  skilfully 
treated,  may  leave  a  white  film  over  the  "sight"  of 
the  eye  and  cause  blindness.  Even  skilful  treatment 
is  not  always  able  to  prevent  this  result.  The  eyes 
should  be  cleansed  daily  with  a  warm  solution  of  boracic 
acid,  and  the  patient's  room  should  be  darkened. 

Oculists  who  see  the  clouded  eyes  resulting  from 
Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever,  but  usually  at  too  late  a 
time  to  prevent  their  becoming  blind  eyes,  feel  that  the 
necessity  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  during  Measles  and 
Scarlet  Fever  is  so  important  that  they  have  requested 
Health  Officers,  during  epidemics  of  these  diseases,  to 
distribute  circulars  calling  attention  to  the  danger  to 
the  eyes  and  giving  instruction  for  the  care  of  the  eyes, 
which  may  prevent  this  dangerous  condition. 

It  is  equally  important  that  care  should  be  given  the 
condition  of  the  eyes,  while  the  child  is  recovering  from 
these  diseases,  as  the  eyes  are  still  weak  and  much 
permanent  injury  may  be  done  them  if  they  are  ex- 
posed  to  too  strong  light  or  if  the  child  is  allowed  to 
use  them  for  reading  or  for  the  usual  pastimes  of  cutting 
and  coloring  pictures.  . 

A  great  deal  of  rest  to  the  eyes  at  this  time  will  prove 
an  investment  in  good  eyesight  for  later  years. 


INTERSTITIAL  KERATITIS 
Interstitial  Keratitis  is  one  of  the  inflammations  of  the 
cornea,  or  "window  of  the  eye,"  which  causes  its  surface, 
ordinarily  glassy,  to  look  dull  and  without  lustre.  Its 
appearance  often  may  be  compared  to  "ground  glass." 

It  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  youth,  occurring  usually 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  and  is  usually 
caused  by  inherited  syphilis.  A  few  cases  are  also 
caused  by  acquired  syphilis  and  by  tuberculosis  and 
other  causes. 

As  it  has  been  found  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  cases 
show  inherited  syphilis,  it  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  securing  prompt  treatment  for  the  eye  condition  by 
an  oculist,  and  also  points  to  the  necessity  for  consulting 
a  general  physician  for  general  constitutional  treat- 
ment. It  is  often  possible  to  arrest  and  cure  inherited 
syphilis  if  taken  in  time. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  long  been  customary  to  ignore 
syphilis  in  all  discussions  of  disease  among  the  laity, 
with  the  result  that  many  eyes  have  been  unnecessarily 
blinded  because  of  ignorance. 

It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  the  general  public 
almost  invariably  imputes  guilt  to  every  victim  of  the 
disease,  quite  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is 
inherited  and  much  also  contracted  innocently,*  as 
by  the  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup  and  other  com- 
mon household  utensils.  Babies  have  contracted  it 
from  the  kisses  of  an  older  person  who  is  suffering 
from  it. 

When  the  public  is  ready  to  work  with  the  physician 
in  a  calm  and  intelligent  campaign  against  this  often 
innocently  acquired  disease, — syphilis  in  all  its  forms, 
— we  may  hope  to  reduce,  among  the  other  sequences 
of  the  disease,  the  tragedy  of  blindness. 

*  Authorities  give  the  proportion  of  those  having  contracted  syphilis  innocently 
as  24%. 
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CROSS-EYES 


One  of  the  most  conspicuous  conditions  that  may  occur 
in  the  eyes  of  a  young  child  is  squint,  or  what 


IS  com- 


This  Eye  Condition  Should  be  Attended  to  Without  Delay;  Nature 

Will  Not  Remedy  It 


monly  known  as  "cross-eyes."  It  occurs  chiefly  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  six  years  and  comes  on 
gradually  at  first. 
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As  an  eye  which  has  turned  in  or  out  from  the  posi- 
tion natural  to  it  cannot  look  directly  at  the  object 
at  which  the  other  eye  is  looking,  the  child  quite  un- 
consciously stops  using  the  eye  that  is  turned,  and  this 
disuse  of  the  eye  in  time  leads  to  changes  which  make 
the  sight  of  that  eye  defective. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  that  children  will 
outgrow  cross-eyes.  This  is  not  true.  The  tendency 
is  for  the  condition  to  grow  worse,  and  what  is  worse 
still,  the  eye  that  turns  either  in  or  out  will  sooner 
or  later  become  useless  simply  from  disuse,  just  as  an 
arm  that  is  kept  in  a  sling  for  a  very  long  time  will 
waste  away  and  become  practically  useless. 

Children  with  cross-eyes  should  have  attention  as 
early  as  possible,  because  properly  fitted  glasses  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  restore  the  eyes  to  their  normal 
condition. 

PROGRESSIVE  NEARSIGHTEDNESS 
Eyes  are  apt  to  become  nearsighted  in  the  early  years 
at  school,  and  excessive  reading  will  cause  this  near- 
sightedness to  increase  rapidly  up  to  perhaps  the 
student's  eighteenth  year.  He  is  then,  because  of  his 
poor  sight,  barred  from  those  occupations  in  which  it  is 
not  permissible  to  wear  glasses,  and  his  weakened  eyes 
are  predisposed  to  various  diseases  injurious  to  vision. 

When  nearsightedness  is  discovered  early  and  eye- 
glasses are  given  that  make  distant  vision  normal  and 
needless  near  work  is  forbidden,  the  nearsightedness 
may  be  held  in  check  and  any  considerable  increase 
prevented.  But  the  existence  of  nearsightedness  is 
not  often  discovered  early,  for  the  child  does  not  know 
that  his  distant  vision  is  failing,  nor  do  his  parents  find 
it  out,  and  his  teacher  is  usually  the  first  to  notice  the 
defect. 
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Recently  it  has  become  customary  in  the  public 
schools  to  test  the  vision  of  all  pupils  periodically. 
By  this  means  nearsightedness  is  discovered  while  it  is 


This  nearsighted  boy  i,tryins  to  read  without  ^^^^^^ 

Still  of  low  degree,  and  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
t  progression     In  many  private  schools  the  -e-s.  y 
of  periodic  tests  of  vision  by  teachers  has  not  yet  been 
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learned,  and  oculists  see  many  neglected  pupils  of  these 
schools  who  have  become  needlessly  nearsighted  before 
their  condition  has  been  discovered  accidentally.  Tests 
of  vision  should  be  made  every  year. 

EYE-STRAIN  FROM  ILLUMINATION 
You  can  get  good  illumination  from  oil,  gas  or  elec- 
tricity, without  causing  any  eye-strain,  but  by  misuse 
you  are  likely  to  get  lighting  that  is  bad,  costly  and 
dangerous  to  the  eye-sight. 

Be  sure  to  observe  the  following  points : 

1.  Don't  judge  illumination  by  the  brightness  of  the 
lamps.  A  well-shaded  lamp  may  look  dim,  because  it  is 
well  shaded,  but  yet  be  giving  first-class  light  for  working 
purposes.  Judge  the  light  by  the  way  it  helps  you  to 
see  what  you  are  looking  at. 

2.  Don't  work  in  a  flickering  light. 

3.  Don't  expose  the  eyes  to  an  unshaded  light. 

4.  Don't  face  the  light.  When  reading  or  writing 
it  is  best  to  have  the  light  come  from  the  left  and  from 
above  the  shoulder,  so  that  no  shadow  will  be  cast  on 
the  page  which  you  are  reading. 

5.  Don't  let  lamps  and  globes  get  dirty. 

6.  Use  light  wall-paper  or  tinting.  Dark  walls  ab- 
sorb light  strongly,  instead  of  reflecting  it.  A  very 
dark  wall-paper  or  dark  wood  finish  may  require  three 
or  four  times  as  much  light  as  a  really  light  finish. 
Reds,  greens  and  browns  reflect  only  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  light  which  falls  on  them.  White,  cream 
color  and  light  yellowish  tints  reflect  over  one-half  the 
light. 

Give  your  eyes  every  advantage  when  using  them 
in  artificial  light. 
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